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Q'he study of Modern Indian Languages as an 
important branch of Indology has slowly come to be given 
its proper recogmtion. Oriental studies in general, and 
Indology in particular, meant the study of the earlier 
history and culture of the peoples of the East and of 
fndia. The languages which are the vehicles of the earlier 
phases of this history and culture naturally enough de¬ 
served the first consideration of scholars. The attention 
which so long was concentrated on the ancient and medi¬ 
aeval has now extended its scope to the modern as well, as 
we have realised that history means a continuity in which 
the past and the present are irrevocably linked and are 
mutually explanatory of each other. We now know that 
just as we must study the past in all its bearings to 
understand the present, so the present must also be known 
in detail, for then alone we can have light thrown on 
many an obscure point in the culture of the past which 
we have taken upon ourselves to investigate. It is with 
this gro^ving consciousness that, despite a number of 
apparently revolutionary changes at certain periods, 
Indian life, like life in most other lands, presents a whole 
and a continuity from the most ancient period down_ to 
our times, that Indology or Indian “ Orientalism ” as a 
branch of science is gaining in extent and in chronology. 
Philology, in the continental sense of the term, meaning 
the study of culture through language and literature, still 
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'(Sontinues to be the luain ooncem of Indology, no doubt, 
but other connected subjects and other aspects of culture 
have received a place : not only Philosophy and Religion, 
which have been a favoured subject with Indian Philology 
so long, but also Archaeology and Epigraphy, Political 
History and Historical Geography, Pine Arts and the 
Exact Sciences, and the growing science of Anthropology 
which promises ultinaately to become all-inclusive. Indian 
Philology, again, which concerned itself mainly with 
Sanskrit (Vedic and Classical), has had to extend its scope 
both before and after Sanskrit—to the pre-Aryan and pre- 
Dravidian stages on the one hand, and to the Prakrits and 
Apabhrainsas and the Vernaculars on the other. The 
emphasis on the Indo-Aryan speech par excellence,'viz., 
on Sanskrit, is still there in Indology, but the Philology' 
of Non-Aryan is now coining to be regarded as of funda¬ 
mental value, connected as it is with the Hravidiah and 
Austric bases of Indian civilisation. Other forms of 
culture w'hich touched the fringe of that of India, or were 
releated to it, or, again, profoundly modified it, or were 
themselves modified by it, have already been given a 
recognition, or will in the long run have to be given 
recognition in a conference of Indian Orientalists, 
Iranian and Islamic Studies have already their rightful 
places as connected fields or branches of Indology; and 
we shall have ere long to accord a place to Greater Indian 
Studies as a further branch of Indology. Thus both the 
scope and the time-limit of Indology have been extended 
and the Modern Indian languages are being given a place 
beside Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit. 

In the field of Indology, however, it is Linguistics 
which still forms the main interest of the Modern Indian 
languages. The Modern Indo-Aryan languages are a 
continuation of the Old Indo-Aryan dialectics (as 
represented by Vedic and Sanskrit) through the 
Middle Indo-Aryan (Pali, the Prakrits and Apabhramsa). 
Their study is necessary to complete the picture. They 
also afford valuable evidence, not of a mere ancillary 
character but fundamentally important evidence, 
about the bases of Indian culture. For the moire 



we aye studying the Modern Indo-Aryan languages 
from point of view of scientific Linguistics the stronger is 
becoming the case for the presence of a Non'-Aryan sub¬ 
stratum or basis for New Indo-Aryan : and sthi substratum 
is appearing to have been present in Middle Indo-Aryan 
and even to some extent in Old Indo-Aryani The evid¬ 
ence of Indo-Aryan Linguistics, working hand in hand 
with Archaeology, is revolutionising our notions about the 
character of Indian civilisation—its bases and its afiinites. 
This in itself is one of the unexpected aud far-reaching 
results of Indian Linguistics. The study of the Non-Aryan 
languages of India, apart from its bearings on the problems 
of Aryan speech and culture, has its own intrinsic import¬ 
ance as well. Dravidian and Austrio as well as Tibeto- 
Chinese Linguistics are as much Indological studies as 
Indo-Aryan Linguistics and Indian Archaeology and 
Ethnology. 

In addition to the merely linguistic aspect 'of the 
study of Modern Indian Languages, there is the other, 
broader aud more popular aspect of it—the Literary and 
Cultural. This means the study of these as vehicles of 
conscious cultural expression, rather than as the result 
of an unconscious racial fusion and linguistic accommoda¬ 
tion. The interest of the latter is primarily for the Man 
of Science—the Linguistieian, and the Historian ; while 
language as the expression of the mentality and culture 
of a people has an appeal for all. Very few would be 
moved by the study of the Old Tamil Sangam literature 
or of the Old Kannada and Telugu inscriptions as docu¬ 
ments for the reconstruction of Primitive Dravidian : but 
many would be attracted by the rich store-house of 
romance and culture presented by the originality and 
variety of Old Tamil literature, or by the feast of faith 
laid out in the poems of Manikkavasakar, ip, the Dsvarum 
and in the Nul-aijira-prabandham. Kol (and Austrie) 
Philology has its votaries who would find pleasure in 
studying the structure of Santali and would revel in tho 
grammar of Sora (oavara) by 11 ao Bahadur O. V\ Rama- 
murti Pantulu, but the rich store of Santali and Munda 
legend and folklore as in the splendid series of Santali 


^^xts with English translation published by the Eev. P.O. 
Bodding (under the auspices of the Eoyal Frederik 
University- and of the Institute for Comparative Eesearch 
in Human Culture of Oslo in Norway) and in the Mundari 
Bncyclopaedm of Father Holfmann are for all and sundry. 
Bo, too, in the domain of Indo-Aryan Philology. The 
question of the origin of Hindi (Hindustani) and the 
inter-relation of the dialects of Northern India is exercis¬ 
ing a few specialists, but the average individual is more 
captivated by .Eabir and Tulasidasa as revealers of the 
eternal spirit of India in its medieval devotional setting, 
or is .mofe interested in the immediate problem of unifying 
India by a common national language. 

A survey of the study 6f Modern Indian Languages 
as a branch of Indology must take into consideration both 
the aspects of the question—the purely linguistic and 
scientific, and the cultural and practical. 

It^is not necessary to enter into old history in this 
oonnetion. 'Suffice it to mention that grammars of some 
of the standard Modern Indian Languages, with the very 
practical aim of helping the acqusition of the speech, 
inaugurated^Modern Indo-Aryan Philology. This began 
from tbe'‘^16th century onwards, when Koman Catholic 
missionaries who came in the train of the Portuguese 
traders and adventurers into India found it neoessary to 
learn Eonkani' (Goanese), Malayalam and Tamil, and 
Bengali, in order to be able to preach and convert. Busi¬ 
ness relations also necessitated the study of Modern Indian 
Languages : the German J. J. Ketelaer, in the servioe of 
the Dutch East India Company, wrote the first European 
Grammar of Hindustani by the end of the 17th century, 
which was published only as late as 1743. Then a new 
era began with the establishment of the English in 
Bengal. Halhed’s Bengali Grammar came out from 
Hooghly in Bengali in 1778, being the first book in 
which Bengali type was used: ^ years previous to 
that, in 1743, PAdre Manoel da Assumpcam brought out 
from Lisbon his Bengali Grammar iu the Portuguese 
language, the Bengali words being given in Koman 
characters following the Portuguese system of orthography. 
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gave shape to the endeavour to know the culture of India 
and Asia, and this pioneer institution centered in itself 
the main stream of oriental studies in India for nearly a 
century. The establishment of the College of Fort 
William at Calcutta as a School of Oriental Languages 
for English civilians and other officials coming to admi¬ 
nister the Bast India Company’s possessions, and the 
foundation of the Baptist Mission translating and publish¬ 
ing board at Serampore, similarly gave a great impetus to 
the study &f the Modern Indian languages and literature 
from the beginning of the last century. The Port William 
College is no longer existent, but the patronage by the 
English Oovernment in India of the study of Indian 
Vernaculars manifested itself in various ways, particularly 
by the institution of the Linguistic Survey of India under 
the guidance of Sir George A. Grierson. 

The scientific study of the Modern Indo-Aryan lan¬ 
guages began over 60 years ago with the pioneer researches 
of Beames and Bhandarkar, and it was the direct outcome 
of Sanskrit and Prakit studies. From Beames, Bhandar¬ 
kar, Trumpp, Hoernle and Lyall we have come through i 
Grierson and Tessitori to Bloch and Turner and Gi'ahame 
Bailey and the present generation of Indian workers : and 
during this period the scientific study of the New or 
Modern Indo-Aryan Languages has taken a definite shape, • 
and we are now understanding more clearly its implica¬ 
tions, while the real character of its problems is becoming 
clear to us. We cannot of course divorce New Indo- 
Aryan studies from those of Middle Indo-Aryan (Pali, 
the Prakrits and Apabhramsa), and the scholars who 
have specialised in them and are working in Middle Indo- 
Aryan (I am particularly reminded of Helrner Smith in 
Sweden and P. L. Vaidya and Hiralal Jain in India) are 
also working for New Indo-Aryan. 

In the study of New Indo-Aryan, we have now come 
to a point when we can take stock of the advance actually 
made, as idicating the amount of sure and positive 
knowledge we have attained to about the nature and 
history of it. In other words, we can now venture to 
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^^^rvey from a disfeance the broad outline of the struofcure 
of Indo-Aryan laid bare by linguistic research, particularly 
of New fudo*Aryan. Such a structure for better survey 
should rest on that of Old and Middle Indo-Aryan as its 
base ; and such a survey has already been made and placed 
before the learned world by no less a personality in Modern 
Indo-Aryan Linguistics thanJules Bloch. Professor Bloch’s 
recent work, Indo-Aryan du Veda atus Tenvps Modernes 
(Paris 1934) is a masterly exposA of the development of 
Indo-Aryan as a whole, from its most ancient documents 
the Vedas down to modern times. In this work of capital 
importance he has given the nature of the linguistic data 
at our disposal, in the Vedic texts, in the literature of 
Glasaical and Buddhistic Sanskrit, ip the Prakrit inscrip¬ 
tions, in Pali and Prakrit as well as Apabhramsa literature; 
and he has posed certain conclusions and opinions 
regarding the general trend of this development, which 
are of great interest, although we might question one or 
two of his views {e-g., the suggestion that the Vernaculars 
in Ancient as well as Modern India largely remained 
unoonnected with the trend of the national culture); but 
we have to thank this brilliant leader of New Indo-Aryan 
Linguistics for his illumining survey of the whole question 
of Indo-Aryan through its three periods of Old, Middle 
and New Indo-Arj^an. The rare in.sight into the facts of 
the language which is the gift of present-day science 
and present-day erudition is manifest in every page 
of the work, which from its nature, is concerned with 
a large mass of details not conveniently discussable in 
a general paper. Professor Bloch is inclined to think 
that inspite of a number of profound local, i.e., non- 
Aryan influences, Indo-Aryan has not cut itself off 
from the Aryan speech of Iran and has not differentiated 
itself strongly from the other Indo-European languages. 
The internal strength of the Aryan speech, the prestige of 
Sanskrit as representing the oldest phase of Indo-Aryan, 
historical links with the West in ancient and medieval 
times, and the influence of Persian, have all contributed 
to guard the native or original character of Indo-Aryan ; 
while the action of English at the present day is once 
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contributing to renovate the bond between the more 
advanced New Indo-Aryan languages and cognate Indo- 
European languages of Europe—through English influenc¬ 
ing the vocabulary and the syntax. Historically, the 
repeated “strengthening” of the Aryan or Indo-European 
basis of Indo-Aryan is of course a fact; but whether that 
fact has been able to counterbalance the other fact of non- 
Aryan influences in the transformation of Indo-Aryan is 
a matter which will remain worth considering by students 
of Indo-Aryan Linguistics in the future, when we have 
made further advance in the subject. 

For a proper study of Indo-Aryan, we must have all 
the data available about the living Indo-Aryan languages 
and dialects. The m^in facts of the more important of 
these are known : Hindustani, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Awadhi, l^epali, Kashmiri—these have to some extent 
been studied. Other Indo-Aryan speeches are slowly 
being “ acquired for science," through properly linguistic 
researches being carried on by competent scholars who are 
native speakers of these. Grierson, Bloch and Turner 
have given us examples of the kind of work that is required. 
Dr. Baburam Saksena’s book on Awadhi, we hope, will 
not be long in coming. This work presents an admirable 
combination of the phonetic facts of this important form 
of Gangetic Indo-Aryan (as they are observable by a 
trained expert) and a rigidly historical presentment of the 
phonological and morphological facts in relation to the 
earlier phases of the dialect. A colleague of Dr. Saksena’s 
at the University of Allahabad, Dr. Dhirendra Varma, 
has just obtained his doctorate from Paris University on a 
similar work on Braj-bhakha, in some respects the most 
important speech of late medieval times in Northern 
India. Mr. Udai Narain Tiwari, working under Dr. 
Saksena, has been collecting facts about his own home 
dialect, viz., Bhojpuriya, and his very fine grammar of this 
important language of Eastern-India is being published 
in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Besearch Society. 
The Galcutta Oriental Journal, a recent entrant in the 
field of Sanskrit and Sanskritio studies (which has shown 
great promise and for which we are indebted to the scholar- 


and enterprise of our colleague in the University of 
Calcutta, Mr. Kshitish Chandra Chatterji, who has made 
the field of Sanskrit Grammar his own), is publishing in 
instalments Dr. Sumitra Mangesh Katre’s Comparative 
Glossary of KonJcani, ^ work which will be indispensable 
in its OWE domain within the field of New Indo-Aryan 
lexicography as controlled by the scientific and compa¬ 
rative method,—the most conspicuous example of which 
is the great Nepali Dictionary of Prof. R. L. Turner 
(London, 1931). Dr. Eatre’s KonJcani Phonetics has 
appeared from the Calcutta University early ih this year 
as Calcutta University Phonetic Studies No. S. Among 
last year’s noteworthy publications on the subject of New' 
Indo-Aryan Linguistics iS Dr. J3anarsi Das Jain’s 
Phonology of Panjabi as spoken about Ludhiana w'ith A 
Ludhiani Phonetic Reader (University of the Panjab, 
Lahore, 1934), which gives in an adrpirable manner the 
historibal development of the sounds of a form of (Eastern) 
Panjabi from Middle Indo-Aryan. Some important 
results in the phonology of Indo-Aryan have been pro¬ 
pounded in it, relating to the laws of accent, vowel-length 
and nasalisation. Dr. Jain’s Ludhiani Phonetic Reader, 
published in the same volume with the other work, should 
have been published in the University of London Phonetic 
Readers series, on the general plan of which it has been 
prepared. The ticklish question of the treatment of the 
aspirates in some of the North-Western dialects has been 
taken • up by him with conspicuous success. Dr. Sid- 
dheshwar Varma’s detailed study oi the Phonetics of 
Lahndi is awaiting publication for some years past, and 
it is hoped its printing will be taken in hand soon by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Dr. Varma is carrying on his 
investigations into the Dardic dialects of Kashmir and 
into Burushaski, but unfortunately this specialised line of 
research is meeting with difficulty in the matter of publi¬ 
cation—the value of his work is appreciated, but financial 
difficulties stand in the way. Dr. Banikanta Kakati of 
Cotton College, Gauhati, Assam, obtained his Ph.D. this 
year from the University of Calcutta on bis valuable 
history of the development of the Assamese language—a 


very fine aad scholarlj’' work which should be published as 
soon as possible and which will be sure to interest scholars 
as the most comprehensive work on the Phonetics and 
Linguistics of this easternmost member of the Indo- 
European family. My former Research Assistant in the 
University of Calcutta, Mr. Gopal Haidar, whose unfortu¬ 
nate detention by Government is a loss (a temporary one, 
we hope) to scholarship, has completed the first draft of a 
comprehensive Comparative Grammar of the Dialects of 
Eastern Bengali, on which ho has been working under 
considerable disadvantages in the detention camp. This 
work will mark a distinct advance in our knowledge of 
Bengali dialectology and of the mutual relations among 
the dialects. 

All the above works recently published or taken in 
hand in India by trained Indian scholars embody a certain 
amount of positive result achieved in the noting and 
scientific arranging of facts. In all this work, the ^vital 
thing is that Phonetics is not ignored. Sounds form the 
basis of human speech, and, as Patanjali observed over 
2>G00 j'ears ago, it is the sound which is the word. The 
complexity of human speech sounds, and the various 
modifications of it as the result of development or of the 
influence of substrata (not contemplated by the alphabets 
and consequently so easy to be ignored),—the.se are now 
being realised through the establishment of Scientific 
Phonetics as the cornerstone of the structure of linguistic 
investigation. In this matter there is room for much 
work. The various dialects and languages of India pre¬ 
sent almost a virgin field. Only a corner has been touched, 
through some of the more important languages. There is 
an immense lot that is crying for attention from properly 
trained workers. For recruitment of workers who would 
be able to detect nuances of sounds and sound-attributes 
with a tolerable amount of success, it would be very help¬ 
ful if we could have Phonetics made compulsory iu all 
higher language courses in our Indian Universities,—at 
least in connection with the Philology section of the course 
in a particular language. 
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Apart from;, ptirely linguistic investigation in the 
New Indo-Aryan Languages published or completed in 
English, as in the works mentioned above, a oonsiderable 
amount of very useful work has recently been done in the 
vernaculars, through the edition of texts and through 
linguistic and literary monographs, which furnish indis¬ 
pensable material for linguistic work. 

The important dialect group of Eaja^than, now over¬ 
shadowed by Hindi, is slowly receiving attention, at least 
from an academical interest, from scholars who are native 
speakers of it. A certain amount of popular literature in 
the dialects was always available in the bazaars, in cheap 
editions; and at least one Eajasthani writer made a serious 
attempt to set up,a form*of Eaje<sthaai as a literary 
language, taking its stand beside Hindi: the late ^iva- 
ohandra Bharatiya, author of the drama Kesar-vilas 
(Bombay, Karnatak Press, 1916), andmther works. After 
the Linguistic Survey of India, the scientific study of 
Eajasthani owes most to the late L. P. Tessitori, whose 
Notes on a Grammar of Old Western Majasfhani (Indian 
Antiquary, 1916) will long remain a landmark in New 
Indo-Aryan Linguistics, and whose Survey of Bardic 
Literature in Eajputana and edition of two Eajasthani 
texts pointed out the importance of Eajasthani studies. 

The Ns,gar% PracK&rinl Sabha of Benares, taking “ Hindi” 
in its popular sense as covering all the Indo-Aryan 
languages -'and dialects other than Panjabi, Guja- 
rathi, Marathi, Oriya, Bengali, Assamese and Nepali, 
has made the study of the literatures in the dialects 
one of its objectives, and we are thankful to this 
distinguished body of scholars in North India for a 
number of valuable monographs on New Indo-Aryan 
Philology in its journal the Ndgarl Pracharinl PatriJca. 

In connexion with Eajasthani, mention may be made of 
Mr. Gajaraj Ojha’s monograph on the Dingal Dialect 
(Samvat 1990) and of other articles; and among the 
publications of the Sabha we may specially refer to the 
fine edition, which has come out this year, of the popular 
romance of Dhola and Maru {Dhola-Maru-ra DmAa) edited 
by Messrs. Earn Sinh, Siirya Karan Parik,'and NarotMmdas . ^ 




Swatm. This gives u3 a good text with variants, 
Hindi translation, and fixli introduction, with a good 
grammar of the language, for which we are very thankful. 
The study of early Kajasthani literature and the publica¬ 
tion of texts, may lead to a revival of the language—or of 
a form of it—as some Rajasthani speakers seem to hope 
and mildly to strive for; but the position of Hindi amid 
the diversity of dialects in Rajputana has become so very 
secure that it does not look as if it will be seriously 
assailed, inspite of the influence of local patriotism for the 
local dialects and a local literature. But we cannot be 
too sure; for scientific or philological research often 
leads to unexpected results, in bpth opinion and conduct, 

A desire to revive Maithili. an important form of East 
Indian (Magadhan) speech, app3ar,s now to be very keen 
among a strong group of scholars and others in North 
Bihar. This revived interest in their mother-tongue, 
which is a language quite independent of Hindi timder 
the umbrage of which it now is); and which can boast of 
a literature as old as any in New Indo-Aryan, is largely 
the result of the study of Vidyapati and other old poets of 
Mithila whose influence 4tX) years ago was most effective 
on Bengali. A chair for Maithili studies has been endowed 
by the Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhahgaat the University 
of Patna; a number of Maithili enthusiasts have caused a 
fount of Maithili type to be made,—Maithili has so long 
been printed in Devanagari and only to a limited extent in 
its own alphabet (which resembles Bengali, its sister-script, 
very much) by lithography. A Maithili Sdhitya Parishad 
has been formed, and attempts are being made to induce 
the University of Patna to recognise Maithili as a verna¬ 
cular, side by side with Hindi, Urdu and Bengali, as it 
has already been done in the University of Calcutta. 

Tendencies like the above would at first sight appear 
to be fissiparous, and would be condemend as dangerous 
for Indian solidarity. It is,not ah isolated fact in India 
alone that a language has to suppress itself in favour of a 
greater and a more widely spread one. ; Provencal has 
quietly submitted to Prenoh' in France; Catalan, although 
restive and eager to break away, still continues to submit 


fihe superiority of Castilian in Spain. In matters like 
this views of the local intelligentsia have to be respected. 
Assamese, as closely related to Bengali as Scots English 
is to Standard English, seeks to maintain its separate 
existence, although Assamese speakers number less than 
9 millions as against the 53 millions and more of Bengali 
speakers. Maithili speakers number over 10 millions; 
and many of them adopted Hindi when Hindi came, as 
there was no enterprise among Maithili scholars (Sans- 
kritists of the old school who mainly controlled the intel¬ 
lectual and cultural life of thQ Maithili-speaking masses) 
to have a Maithili type-fount made, which would have 
enabled the local alphabet to come to the rescue of the 
local language. Now they are finding the spirit of literary 
Hindi rather different from that of Maithili, in grammar 
and in turns of expression if not so much in vocabulary. 
Acquirement of Literary Hindi, with its grammatical 
gendery its oblique forms and its passive construction for 
the past tense of the transitive verb requiring concordance 
between the object and the verb in number and gender, 
becomes a difficult problem with the peoples of the Bast 
(‘ Purabiyas,’ Bibaris, Bengalis and others) whose own 
speeches do not possess these niceties. When these are 
felt as disadvantages, people can be excused if they look 
wistfully to their own native speech, particularly when 
its early literary history is as good as that of any other 
sister-speech. If we form a just and proper estimate of 
the position and function of Hindi in the comity of Modern 
Indian languages, namely, that with most it must be a 
subsidiary language, we need not feel alarmed at tendencies 
which may manifest themselves naturally enough. I think 
it was Rabindranath Tagore who made this beautiful 
simile, that Indian Culture was like a lotus flower, each 
petal representing a provincial language and the literature 
and culture that is embodied in it. Hindi may then be 
compared to the pericarp of this lotus, round w'hioh these 
petals range themselves: and it would be only marring 
the beauty of the flower, if, in our zeal for the Common 
Language, we were to attempt to arrest or prevent the 
normal growth of any provincial language. The culture 
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Eathaud becomes, as he is bound to become, retarded, 
as great poetry cannot be easily achieved in a language 
which is not the poet’s very own. -Thfe revival of- the 
Maithili script as against Devanagari would appear simi¬ 
larly to be a retrograde step, when tjpie whole of India 
would like to have a common script^’'' When, however, 
the script becomes a symbol of a language or of a special 
type of culture, the speakers of the language invariably 
fall under the spell of it, and use it for the language : a 
sentiment which we see working now in Germany, where 
the German black-letter is now triumphant once again, 
restricting to some extent the more international Roman. 

To return to the question of work in the Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars that is going on through the various organi¬ 
sations. Like the' Nagarl Pracharinl Sabhd, the Vanglya 
Sdhitya Paris/mr? through its Journal audits publications 
has for the last 42 ' years been serving the cause of the 
Bengali language and literature. The Universities of 
Calcutta and Dacca have followed Suit in becoming 
centres of research in Bengali. Among recent work dona • 
in Bengali, we may mention the attempt carried on 
through the Vanglya Sdhitya Parishad and the University 
of Calcutta, to establish the text of Chandidasa, the oldest 
Vaishnava poet of Bengal (probably 14th century). 
Mention is to be made of the first volume of Ghandldasa- 
Padavali edited by Pandit Harekrishna Mukerji and my¬ 
self from the Vanglya S&hitya Parishad and of the edition 
of the poems by Dina GhandidSsa by Mr. Manindra 
Mohan Bose from the University of Calcutta. It is now 
becoming clear that we have certainly two, and probably 
three poets of Bengal, all named Glian^id&sa, whose lyrics 
on the loves of Eadha and Kpishnahave become mixed up 
and whose personalities have merged into one single 
Chandidasa whom we have established as one of the gods 
of Early Bengali Literature. The resuscitation of the 
original personalities behind the name Gharidlddsa and 
the untangling of the knot of their text is one of the 
problems of paramount importance in Bengali philology 
and belles-lettres, and is also of significance for New 
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of India will be poorer if a future Yidyiipati or 
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-^fiido-Aryan studies in general. It seems we have at last 
come upon the right line of investigation in this tnatter. 
Mr. Sukumar Sen of the Department of Cotnparative 
Philology in the University of Calcutta has published this 
year his very valuable contribution towards the establish¬ 
ment of a sound chronology of Bengali Vaishnava lyric 
poetry (in his History o1 JBrajabuli LiteratuTe, Calcutta 
University) v/hich is the first seriously sober history of 
this important aspect of Bengali literature. 

Hindi literature is receiving the attention of 
critical study more than ever, and in addition to the 
various editions we have a new history of Hindi literature 
; from Mr. Ramchandra ^ukla. Prof. Kshitimohan Sen 
of Rabindranath Tagore’s institution at Santiniketan 
has published his long-promised study of Dada in Bengali, 
and this study of one of the greatest mystic poets 
of Medieval India will be an honour to Indian scholar¬ 
ship. We ought to have more of such works introducing 
the classics of one Modern Indian language into another. 
For Urdu, first rate work has been done by Dr. Mohiuddin 
Qadri and by other scholars of the Deccan, and of the 
Panjab (like Prof. H. M. ShiranI, author of Pctnjdh- 
mSn-Urda). The Deccan writers of Urdu are coming 
to their own, and their importance in building 
up the Urdu (Hindustani) language and literature is 
gradually becoming recognised. Dr. Qadri’s JJrdo 
Shali'fjdrl (1929) is a capital work for the Deccan writers, 
while his work on the Phonetics of Dakni Hindustani 
(Paris, 1930) shows him as a careful and scientifically 
trained observer who has made a distinct contribution to 
Indo-Aryan descriptive linguistics. We want more care- 
' fully-edited texts, and notes on texts, of Dakni Urdu 
writers, preferably with Roman or Devanagari transcrip¬ 
tion 80 that a wider circle of linguisticiaas may put them 
to use ; and only with this material can the problem of 
the origin of Hindustani be tackled. The question of the 
basic dialect and origin of Hindustani is one of the un¬ 
solved problems of New Indo-Aryan Linguistics, just as 
the origin and basic dialect of Pali is an unsolved problem 
in Middle Indo-Aryan. The latter is on the way to a 


satisfactory solution, thanks to the brilliant initial 
suggestions of the late Sylvain Levi and Heinrich Lueders. 
It seems that the Panjab scholars like Prof. Hafiz 
Mahmud ShiranI, and Profs, Grahatne Bailey and Jules 
Bloch are right when they emphasise upon the influence 
of the Panjab in the evolution of this representative 
language of Modern India. 

Linguisticians appear to be more active in Hindi 
than in any other vernacular. Within a short period, in 
addition to the works in General Philology and Hindi 
Philology by Nalinlmohan Sanyal, Dr. Mangaldev Shastri 
and Pandit Syamsundar Das already in the field, two 
noteworthy books have recently appeared: the Hindi- 
bhasa~kd Itihas by D& Dhirendra Varrna (the Hindustani 
Acaderny, Allahabad, 19S3} and Bhasd-rahasya, Part I, by 
Syamsundar Das a-nd Padmanarayan Acharya (the Indian 
Press, Allahabad, Samvat 1992=1935). These excellent 
books are sure to popularise the study of linguistics 
among Hindi-users. A similar work composed in a fine 
style of scholarship is Dr. Mohiuddin Qadri’s Hindu¬ 
stani Lisdniyydt or Indian Linguistics, in Urdu (Allaha¬ 
bad, 1932). 

A work of unique interest for the history of Hindi has 
recently been brought out from the Visvabharati Institu¬ 
tion of Babindranath Tagore—f^he grammar of Braj- 
bhakba by Mirza Khan (edited bj' M. Ziauddin, 193.5). 
This work forms part of a Persian treatise on the Hindi 
(Braj) Language and Writing, Grairmiar and Prosody, 
Eime and Rhetoric, which besides treats of the following 
topics: Ndyakas and Ndyikds in Braj poetry, Indian 
Music, Indian Erotics, and Sdmudrika-vidyd. It was 
composed during the reign of Aurangzeb by an Indian 
Musalman scholar. The section on orthography and 
grammar are of great value for our purposes, and they 
constitute the oldest account of a Modern Indian verna¬ 
cular speech by an Indian writer that w’e possess. Of 
special value is Mirza Khan’s minutely careful trai»^itera- 
tion of Hindi words in Persian, and this p'or&i&r^ill help 
considerably in the sCudy of the' historica(K,phono}ogy, of 
the Braj dialect. The grapat^ar* portiorChae beep^Srefully 









edited in the original Persian and published with an 
English translation, and I hope the section on Ortho¬ 
graphy will also be edited and translated by Mr. Ziauddin 
in due course. 

A ‘ ooinprehensive historical survey of the language, 
literature and social life ofOujarat from the earliest times, 
by Mr. K. M. Muiisbi, which has been highly praised by 
competent authorities, is very welcome new's for students 
of Indo-Aryan. We hope ere long first-rate histories of 
the different vernacular literatures will be available for 
both the general public and the scholarly world. In this 
connexion, the small volumes published in the Beritage 
of^ India series (so far volumes on Hindi, Urdu, Kannada 
and L’eiugu have appeared)' can b® mentioned as being 
exceedingly useful. Valuable work is unquestionably 
being done in the other advanced Aryan languages, the 
results of which will ultimately be •influencing Indian 
Philology. 

In the domain of lexicography, we have the most up- 
to-date etymological dictionary of an Indo-Aryan language 
in Prof. K. L. Turner’s Nepali Dictionary (London, 1931) 
which forms a landmark in Indo-Aryan studies. This 
great work has been prepared from point of view of Com¬ 
parative Linguistics of New Indo-Aryan, and its admirable 
cross indexes will make the work indispensable for every¬ 
body. Sir G-eorge Grierson has completed another of his 
magna opera, the Kashmiri Dictionary. Mr. Gopala 
Chandra Praharaj’s Oriya Dictionary {Purnna-chandra- 
Odria- BMsa-Kosa) is another lexicographical achieve¬ 
ment which is progressing, four out of the proposed six 
volumes (completing up to the letter pd) being out. The 
Hindi lexicon, Hindl-Sabada-S&gar, prepared and pub¬ 
lished by the scholars of the Ndgari Prach&rinl Sahha of 
Benares, has been completed some years ago (1929), and 
forms a solid testimony to Indian scholarship. I'he Ghan- 
drakanta Abhidhan, the biggest dictionary of Assamese 
(Assamese-Assamese-English) was published in 1933 from 
Jorhat in Assam by the Aedm-Sahitya Sabhd, and it will 
be appreciated by all students of Indo-Aryan. A com¬ 
prehensive dictionary of Bengali {Yangiya ^abda-Kosa), 


which is mofe lexicographical than philological, is now 
being published in parts by Pandit Haricharan Bauerji of 
Santiniketan. This represents the single-handed and 
devoted labours of the compiler for over a quarter of a 
century, and will be, when completed, the largest 
dictionary of Bengali and invaluable for its comprehensive 
registration of words and its full lexical notes illustrated 
by copious quotations from literature. I understand that 
a Dictionary of Panjabi has been taken in hand under the 
auspices of the University of the Panjab. This is as it 
should be-,' and in this matter all Universities might 
emulate the example of Lahore, and of Madras, in taking 
up the compilation of the proper lexicons of the various 
provincial Indian languages. The University of Madras 
and the interested public can both be congratulated on 
the near completion of the Tamil Lexicon (the letter oa 
is in progress now, which will long remain of unique value 
in Indian Linguistics, of inestimable help eveo for 
workers in Indo-Aryan Philology. It is a pity that the 
Madras University Series of Dravidian Studies could not 
be continued. 

In this counexiou mention should be made of the 
very valuable work that is being done for Indian Linguis¬ 
tics by the Institute for Comparative Research in Human 
Culture (Instikd for Sammenlignende Kulturforshning) 
•and the Norwegian Academy of Sciences {Det Norshe 
Videnskaps-Akademi) of Oslo. The former body has 
been publishing the Rev. P. 0. JBodding’s series of Santali 
Texts with English translation in a very fine edition (one 
volume has been published by the Royal Fredorik Uni¬ 
versity of Oslo, in addition), and the latter the Santali 
Dictionary by the same authority on the language. The 
Oslo University, Institute and Academy deserve the 
thanks of the Indologists for this and other ways in which 
Indian Philology is being furthered by them. Apart from 
Kol (Munda) studies, which is a province which Scan- 
dinavian scholars have made their own, the Oslo Institute 
has been publishing Dr. Georg Morgenstierne’s researches 
into the Iranian and Oardio languages of the North-West 
Frontier, a little-kuown yet very important group of Aryan 


"'^eeches wbicb would appear to be in their last struggle 
for existence (barring Sbina and Kashmiri). The latest 
publication of the Institute has been Lt.-Obl. D. L. R. 
Lorirner’s work on Burushaski (2 vols.^ Vol. I Introduction 
and Grammar and Vol. II Texts, Oslo, 1936). Linguis- 
ticians everywhere will feel gratified by these two 
handsome volumes in which we have a full and detailed 
account of the grammatical structure and a comprehensive 
series of texts of this unique speech whose afiinity still 
remain^ a puzzle, and in which some scbolars wistfully 
hope to find a relic of one of the pre-Aryan', possibly 
primitive Kol, speeches of India. Dr, Morgenstierno 
discusses (in the Preface to Colonel Lorimer’s book) the 
tantalising question of the iitfinities, of Burushaski with 
the Caucasian languages as proposed by E. Bleichsteiner, 
and his conclusions are on the negative side : all that he 
can say, now, even with the rich mass pt material present¬ 
ed by Colonel Lorimer, is this: “ the whole problem will 
certainly deserve a renewed and methodical consideration 
when the'Caucasian languages aud the connection between 
their different groups are better known. And if we ever 
succeed in connecting Burushaski with some other group 
of languages, it will be of the greatest importance for our 
understanding of the early history of Western Asia.” In 
the meanwhile, the well-arranged mass of facts relating to 
the Burushaski language as it is, running over to some 900 
pages, is before workers in Linguistics, to revel in it and 
to find but something out of it. 

Mr, Guillaume de Hevesy, a Hungarian scholar, pro¬ 
posed to affiliate the Kol (Muuda) languages with Finno- 
Ugrian, aud he wanted to disprove the existence of an 
Austric Family of Speeches (with its two main branches 
of Austro-Asiatic and Austronesian) as propounded by 
Pater Schmidt. Not being a specialist in Austric and 
Kol, I do not propose to give my opinion on it, but it 
appears to me, speaking in general terms, that Schmidt’s 
thesis has not been disproved. M. de Hevesy further 
created some sensation by suggesting a connexion between 
the primitive culture of India and that of Polynesia even 
in the matter of writing, when he presented some ‘ agree- 


merits ’ between the pictograms of the Mohen-jo-Daro 
and Harappa seals on the one hand and the figures in 
Easter Island wooden tablets on the other. Scholars were 
inclined to accept these agreements, and e'^en one scholar, 
Prof. Baron von Heine Geldern of Vienna, found a possible 
link connecting Mohen-jo-Daro and Easter Island in 
certain figures (characters) carved on bone from South 
China. Speculhtions were rife, but last July when I was 
in Paris I had the good fortune to meet M. M^traux of the 
Trocadero Museum who bad then recently returned from 
an ethnological mission to Easter 'Island and Polynesia, 
and he totally disproved the alleged agreements between 
the pictograms from Sindh and the Panjab and the writing 
on the incised wooden tablets of Easter Island. Figures 
regarded as those of men in the Easter Island tablets and 
compared as such with human figures in the prehistoric 
Indian writing are really (as explained by M. M6traux, 
following the Easter Island tradition about these tablets) 
figures of birds. And the comparison between these 
scripts, separated by so many thousands of years as well 
as miles from each other, therefore, is not-tenable. 

The inter-connexion between the primitive culture of 
India and that of Polynesia, however, is acknovvledged by 
linguisticiansand by ethnologists, and by some Indologists 
including the late Ih'of. Sylvain Levi. In this connexion 
I cannot help drawing the attention of scholars to a little 
note published in the Calcutta Oriental Journal (a new 
philological journal referred to before) by Dr. Pancbanan 
Mitra, Head of the Department of Anthropology in the 
University of Calcutta. Prof. Mitra in A Vedic Night of 
the Moon from Polynesia (Vol. I, No. 10 of the Journal, 
July, 1984), shows how the Polynesians have a custom of 
naming each night after the phases of the moon (a custom 
familiar to the Hindus as coun^ g the tithis), and how 
the Polynesians have equivalent words for liAka (= 
PurnimcL or full-moon night and Kuhn ~ Arnavasya 
or new-moon night), which would suggest that the 
Sanskrit words llakn and Knhu are really borrowings from 
Austrio. It is indeed tempting, although Dr. Mitra warns 
us against it, to connect Sanskrit M&trha with the 
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_’olyneBian (Maori) the latter word meaniugthe 

Pleiades, and the former in Sanskrit meaning mother : the 
similarity of the Austric word with the Sanskrit = 

mother ,' probably gave rise to the legend of the Six Stars 
of the Pleiades suckling the infant God of War, Kuinara, 
as his mothers. The fact of an Austric substratum in 
Tndo-Aryan would appear to go back to the Vedic times, 
as suggested by Sylvain Ldvi and others. 

Although Ceylon forms a diflferent political adminis¬ 
tration, the island is really a part of India, geographically 
and culturally. Ceylon has two languages, Sinhalese and 
Tamil, and thus linguistically it is a part of both Aryan 
and Dravidian India. The study of Sinhalese is a part of 
Indo-Aryan Philology. So far, we had to be content with 
Abraham Mendis Gimasekara’s Grammar, and Geiger’s 
Literatvr uiid Sprach-e der Simhalesen and his Sinhalese 
Etymology and Maidive Studies. Ceylonese scholars have 
now seriously taken up the study of their language, and 
with Government support, the Ceylon Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society has begun to compile and publish A 
Pictionartf of the Sinhalese Language, the first fasciculus of 
which appeared this year. This is a bit of news which 
will be hailed with real pleasure. There is a strong body 
of editors (Sir D. B. Jayatilakais the editor-in-chief, with 
Messrs. A, M. Gunasekara, W. P. Gunawardhana and 
Julius de Lanerolle as his associates, and Prof. W. Geiger 
is the general director: there are otlier scholars on the 
Committee, the Board of Editors, and the Editorial Staff). 
These scholars are also engaged in editing Elu or Old 
Sinhalese texts, e.g., the PhampiyU-atiiva-Gatapadaya, 
the oldest prose work in Sinhalese (10th century). For 
those Indian scholars who are interested in Sinhalese and 
yet are not familiar with the Sinhalese script, the use of 
Roman transliterations in the dictionary is a great blessing. 
This is now becoming the rule in all scientific works 
relating to Indo-Aryan languages (in recent works on the 
fndo-European or general philology even Greek words are 
being given in Roman transliteration, a method which 
cannot be too highly praised). It is hoped that Sinhalese 
scholars in editing important early Sinhalese texts would 
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give Eonian transcriptions throughout, if they wish their 
labours to be thankfully utilised % workers in the sister- 
languages ; and a text like the oldest prose text of Sin¬ 
halese (which I understand a young Sinhalese scholar, 
D. E. Hettiaratohi, has taken up for philological study) 
edited in Boinan characters with a linguistic commentary 
would be a desideratum. 

This brings me to another question, of great future 
import, as it appears to me, viz., the increased use of the 
Eoman script in philological work, and the subsoquenc 
move towards the lloinanisation of the Indian languages, 
which I believe is bound to come ultimately- 1 have 
stated in detail my views about the Romanisation of 
Indian languages in e> paper published in the Calcutta 
Unwersity Journal oj the Department of Letters this year 
(A Roman Alphahet for India), and I shall not repeat 
them here. I have suggested a Roman alphabet for all 
Indian languages, avoiding the use of letters with diac,riti- 
cal marks,—having adopted a system of detached indi¬ 
cators,’ i.e. signs placed after a letter to distinguish, e.g., a 
long vowel from a short, and a cerebral from a dental. I 
insist upon the Indian (Sanskrit) order of letters, and on 
the Indian (Sanskrit) names for them. I believe it is the 
duty of the linguistician in India to give his honest 
opinion on the question, and I have done it. With the 
ordinary Roman alphabet, and a few of the Roman letters 
used upside down, plus three or four special signs (already 
in use in printing ordinary Roman) placed after the letters 
it will be possible to transliterate consistently any Indian 
language. 

The Roman idea is already in the horizon: I am 
inclined to think it will loom larger and larger, in the long 
run. There is apathy, there will be hostility, and very 
bitter hostility at that; but there will be a steady and 
ever growing support. Sentiment and a feeling of 
patriotism are the only serious obstacles; but they are 
great obstacles. It will not do to try to attempt to force 
matters upon an unwilling people. Through education, 
the demand for Roman must come from within. I would 
cheerfully give two generations for that. It must be said 
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the queBtioa of Romanisatiou is Btill an academic 
one; but it is so easy to bring a thing like this from the 
academy into the street. Quicker than we might antici¬ 
pate, the matter may become one of practical politics, 
leaving its academical aloofness or unreality. 

An India,nised Roman script would be the most 
suitable thing for India of the future; but if I cannot have 
it immediately fand from sentimental reasons even the 
most ardent supporter of Roman would feel a secret Joy if 
the Indian alphabet, so precious and so old a , friend, con¬ 
tinued to be in life for a little longer), I would advocate 
the general adoption of Devanagiri for the whole of India, 
as such a measure will receive the support of a large number 
of Indians. I'he present momeirt is to same extent 
propitious for such a movement as Devanagiri is associ¬ 
ated with Hindi and with Sanskrit. Hindi was born in the 
Devanagari script, so to say; although the adoption of 
Devaihagari as the pan-Indian script for Sanskrit is only 
of recent origin, not even a century old. The scientific 
arrangement of the ancient Indian alphabet which is 
presented by Devanagari (and other Modern Indian scripts) 
notwithstanding, there are some complications in the 
Devanagari alphabet as in use in writing and printing at 
the present day ; and it is well worth attempting to remove 
these complications, in order to make the alphabet simpler, 
easier, and more convenient for the linotype. At the last 
All-India Hindi Literary Conference held at Indore in 
April 1936 and presided over by Mahatma Gandhi, a 
Committee was appointed (including the present writer) 
to devise a simplified Devanagari. Kaka Kalelkar is the 
Chairman of this Committee, and after some sittings at 
Calcutta, Bombay and Wardha, a simplified Devanagari 
is on the eve of being recommended, which has aimed at 
reducing the number of letters, particularly the conjunct 
consonants. It should be easy to change from current 
Devanagari to this simplified Devanagari; and after it has 
gained some currency through Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Sanskrit, attempts may be made to introduce it to 
Bengali and the other languages of India. 


i now might mention some of our desiderata in Indiai) 
Philology, on the two sides of scientific and popular needs. 
On the first, we ought to have in the first instance as close 
and accurate descriptive grammars of as many of our Indian 
languages and dialects as possible. Such descriptive 
grammars must be preceded by a rngorous phonetic study 
of the speech concerned. There is no lack of good models: 
we can at least be guided by the way in which the 
phonetics of English and other important European 
languages is being investigated and has been investi¬ 
gated. And in this matter, I would urge most emphatically 
upon the general adoption and employ of the Phonetic 
Alphabet of the International Phonetic Association. It 
is not necessary to d-^ell on the value of having a set of 
internationally understood symbols for these elements of 
human speech—the sounds produced by the vocal organs; 
and the a-lphabet'"of the I.' P. A. presents, under the 
present circumstances, the best set of symbols, and the 
most widely employed. 1 would also strongly advofcate 
the use of these symbols (comparable to the international 
symbols for the elements in Chemistry) even in a book on 
Phonetics or Linguistics written in a Modern Indian 
language like Hindi, Urdu, Bengali or Kannada. 

Experimental Phonetics is a thing practically 
unknown in India, and it would be very helpful if we 
could start it in some of our universities. The findings of 
Experimental Phonetics are a necessary corrective to. 
whatever blunders that frail instrument the human ear 
may commit in the way of imperfect reception or imperfect 
discrimination of sounds. 

These detailed grammars and phonetic studies are one 
great need, and for that there is a great demand for 
workers. There are other problems, which can be met as 
we progress with our knowledge of details as well as grasp 
of the wider issues. 

On the side of Etymology, there is that question of 
a large element in New Indo-Aryan which cannot be 
derived from Indo-European and which at the same time 
does not possess sure aflinities in the living non-Aryan 
languages of India (including their sisters and cousins 





“-t^tside India). This is the great question of the non- 
Aryan substratum. Any one who has handled Prof. 
Turner’s Nepali Dictionary will feel quite baffled about a 
great many of his “ Indo-Aryan Reconstruotions,” which 
are “ words of non-Indo-European, uncertain or unknown 
origin ” (pp. 667-660, Index). I’he line of procedure taken 
by Prof. Turner in reconstructing the possible Middle 
ludo-Aryan and Old Indo-Aryan equivalents of a number 
of unexplained New Indo-Aryan words is in principle the 
right one, but his resultant reconstructions, and their 
affinities and sources as well, deserve the critical considera¬ 
tion of scholars; and it will be long before we come to any 
satisaetory conclusion, in the matter of both the recon¬ 
structions and their linguistic affinities (which for the 
present are left undecided or unattempted by Prof. Turner). 
The non-Aryan substratum in Old and Middle Indo-Aryan 
is one of the most baffling of Indo-Aryan problems, and 
is connected also with Austric (Kol or Munda) and 
Dravidian. We are awaiting the reconstruction of Primitive 
Dravidian and Primitive Austro-Asiatic for signal assis¬ 
tance in this field. The comparative etymological 
dictionary of Old Indo-Aryan (Vedic, Sanskrit) by Dr. 
Walther Wiist of Munich, which we expect to have soon 
from the firm of Carl Winter in Heidelberg [VergleicJiendes 
Woerterhuch des AU-Indoarmhen {AU-Indisclien), print¬ 
ing from 1934] will give us in one volume all that can be 
said about the etymologies of Vedic and Sanskrit words 
from point of view of Indo-European; and the work will 
be of great assistance in discussing the non Aryan 
substratum also. 

The question of the inter-relation among the various 
local dialects in Old and Middle Indo-Aryan is of funda¬ 
mental importance in unravelling the origin of the Modern 
Indo-ALryan languages and dialects. The Prakrits 
representing but partially the actual spoken languages, 
Prakrit evidence is valuable mainly as indirect evidence 
for dialectal questions. 

In this connexion, I would like to draw the attention 
of scholars to a view put forward by Mr. Manomohan 
Ghosh of the University of Calcutta that Maharashtri 


Prakrit presents a later form of Sauraseni and is not 
contemporaneous with the latter, and that the like Dakni 
Hindustani of the 16th-17th centuries it was in all like¬ 
lihood a North Indian dialect of the Second Middle Indo- 
Aryan stage which came to be employed in literature first 
in Maharashtra—a view which appears plausible enough 
(MahcirUHrl, a Later Form of Sauraseni, in the Journal 
of the De 2 )artment of Letters, Vol. XXIII, 1938, Calcutta 
University). 

Pali, Prakrit and Apabhrainsa studies are a basis of 
New Indo-Aiyan investigation which is equally important 
with the study of the New Jndo-Aryan speeches them¬ 
selves. Hence any work done in these has its bearing on 
New Indo-Aryan Linguistics also. I'he great Pali 
Dictionary of the late V. Trenckner is now under publica¬ 
tion, in parts, und[er the editorship of Dines Andersen and 
Helrner Smith, and. for this undertaking we are indebted 
to the Boyal Academy of Copenhagen, Denmark. After 
the work of Hermann Jacobi of Bonn on Apabhram^a, the 
editing of texts has been taken up in India; Messrs. Dalai 
and Gune gave a new edition of the Bhauisayattakaha 
(already edited as Bhamsattakaha by Hermann Jacobi) in 
the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series-, and Dr. P. L. Vaidya 
iJasaharaohariti, 1931), and Mr. Hiralal Jain of King 
Edward College, Amraoti, Berar (Savaya-dhamma, 1932; 
NayakamUra-ahariu, 1933; Bnhuda-dohA, 1933; and 
Karakanda-ohariu, 1934) have given us some first-rate 
editions of Apabhramsa texts which will have their bearing 
on the study of New Indo-Aryan. Mr.HTralal Jain has 
already made a name in Apabhramsa studies; and the rich 
store-house of Apabhramsa and other J ain MH8. at Karanja 
in Berar, first made known to the outside world by the 
late Eai Bahadur Hiralal and Mr. Hiralal Jain in 1926, 
has been taken up for edition and publication by Mr. Jain 
and others. The importance of this form of Middle Indo- 
Aryan which is the basis and the prototype of the New 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars vig., of Sauraseni or Western 
Apabhramsa, and its wide use from Maharastra to Bengal 
immediately before the development of the Vernaculars, 
are too well-known to scholars to require discussion; and it 


^ie^fortunate that the scholarly exploitation of the treasures 
discovered at Earanja and elsewhere has been enthusias¬ 
tically taken up by Mr. Jain and others, Mr. Jain’s 
editions are a scholar’s work, the delight oi all serious 
students the}' present a veritable emharras de rickesse in 
a form of Indo-Aryan in which hardly anything was 
available for study (barring the MSS. in which the texts 
were locked) two decades ago. 

In connexion with Apabhramsa studies as related 
to those of the Vernaculars, mention should be made of 
the edition of the Ddharvava by Dr, Nagendra Nara.yap 
Ohaudhuri (Calcutta Sanskrit Series, 1935). This work 
is in Western Apabhramsa, and was recovered from 
Nepal in a fragmentary and debased form by the late 
Mm. Haraprasada Sastri and published by him about 20 
years ago. It gives a specimen of Apabhramsa as written 
by the Buddhists of Eastern India. ^Dr. Chaudhuri has 
comp,ared the text with the Tibetan translation and has 
sought to establish a correct text, with considerable 
success. A similar attempt was made by Dr. Muhammad 
Shahidullah of the University of Dacca some years ago 
when he published from Paris his study of the Apabhram¬ 
sa dohds of Saraha and Kanha, compared with the 
Tibetan translation for text exegesis. Dr. Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi of the University of Calcutta has a similar 
work in hand, and we hope this edition of further songs 
and dohas in Apabhramsa by Eastern Indian Buddhists 
will be published speedily, as their printing was taken up 
by the University of Calcutta some time ago. 

The fine edition of the Pravachana-sdra of Kunda- 
kundacharya by Prof. A. N. Upadhye of Eajaram College, 
Kolhapur, is a work for which the editor can be congra¬ 
tulated : Prof. Upadhye has given a critical edition of 
this important Jaina ^auraseni text with a valuable 
introduction embodying a study of the work and of its 
author’s personality, and including a useful note on the 
language of the work. 

There are the bigger issues to decide by toilsome 
research and by scientific imagination which must be 
justified by patient recovery of evidence: and there are 



hundreds of little points to investigate with infinite pa¬ 
tience and caution. Herein only specialists can appreciate 
or criticise each other’s work. The joy of scientific 
work is there; and the satisfaction Of some positive result 
attained, which is the greatest reward of the plodding 
Man of Science. 

But science, particularly a human science like 
Linguistics, cannot confine itself in its cloistered hopes 
and endeavours, its failures and succe.'^ses, which do not 
have a direct bearing on the problems of life relating to 
speech and culture which are crying for solution. The 
linguistician must contribute his suggestions for what 
they are worth. 

One such problenif is that of the National Language 
for the whole of India which is exercising us so much. 
We all agree that as the outward expression of a com¬ 
mon Indian culturd- and a common Indian geographical 
and political entity we ought to have a common National 
Language. The fact of the diversity of languages and 
dialects has been exaggerated in India. We do not have 
200 and odd languages and dialects which are not recon¬ 
cilable with each other—we have 10 great literary 
languages falling into two groups, Aryan and Dravidian, 
viz., the Hindi form of Hindustani, the Urdu form of 
Hindustani, Bengali, Oriya, Marathi, and Gujarati; and 
Tamil, Malayalam, Kanuada, and Telugu. Speakers of 
the other dialects including literary languages of the, 
second order like Panjabi, Nepali, Assamese and Sindhi, 
and languages which arc attempted to be revived once 
again as literary languages, like Maithili, use or under¬ 
stand one or the other of the above. The lesser known 
non-Aryan languages of the North are all under the 
umbrage of one great Aryan language or other. Of these 
ten literary languages, Hindi and Urdu, forming Hindu 
and Mohamrnadan literary styles of the same Hindustani 
speech, has the widest employ and the greatest import¬ 
ance. Without any propaganda, Flindustani has gradu¬ 
ally spread from its original seat in Western United 
Provinces and Eastern Panjab throughout the whole of 
Northern India (Aryan-speaking India) and has further 
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^tablished itself in the Deccan. Speakers of Dengali 
and Oriya, and Gujarati and Marathi, understand Hindu¬ 
stani easily enough. A great many people in the 
Dravidian South, particularly in the big towns and places 
of pilgrimage, also understand and speak it; and recent 
nationalistic endeavours through special organisations 
have helped to spread it further in the South, particularly 
among the Andhras (Telugus). Now, naturally enough, 
when we think of a National Language we can only think 
of Hindustani. 

As a matter of. fact, Indians all over the country, 
when they do not use English (or Sanskrit, among a few 
Hindu scholars and religious men) in talking to a person 
of another dialect or language (this statement is made 
with reservations for South India), use Hindustani. In 
this way, Hindustani already exists as, a current Lingua 
Franca, an Vmgangsprache, m India But this Current 
Hin/iustani, based on the Hindustani vernacular speech 
of Western U. P. and Eastern Panjab, is a very simple 
language, easy to acquire, vigorous and supple, and quite 
eclectic in its vocabulary. Compared with it, the literary 
forms of it, viz., Hindi and Urdu, have far greater com¬ 
plications ; and these complications, to my mind, are 
retarding the greater progress of literary Hindustani 
(Hindi or Urdu). Literary Hindi and Urdu have gramma¬ 
tical gender; kdgaz (paper is masculine, kits,b or pustak 
(book) is feminine; Mdf (boiled rice) is jnasculine, dal 
(pulses) is feminine. They have different plural inflex¬ 
ions for masculine nouns in ~a feminine nouns in -I, and 
feminine nouns ending in a consonant. Nouns and Pro¬ 
nouns have what are known as oblique ” forms or bases, 
as opposed to the nominative form. Adjectives take an 
affix -I if the noun qualified is feminine. All this has 
been simplified in Current Hindustani. The irrationali¬ 
ties of grammatical gender are ignored; oblique forms 
are optional; the plural is indicated more commonly by 
composition. The greatest stumbling block in literary 
Hindustani (Hindi and Urdu) is in connexion with the 
verb. The past tense of the transitive verb is really a 
passive form, the verb being an adjective which takes 
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luraber and gender inflexions in agreement with the ob¬ 
ject. The verb in the future tense and the intransitive 
past are adjectives qualifying the nominative, and be¬ 
come feminine adjectives if the nominative is feminine. 
This is quite an unnecessary complication, and popular or 
Current Hindustani ignores it all. Barring the dialects 
of the native Hindustani area^ and of the Panjab, Raj- 
putana, Sindh, Gujarat and Maharastra, and the Hima¬ 
layan tracts, the rest of India,—Aryan, Dravidiaa and 
Kol (Munda)—ignores grammatical gender and the passive 
construction and adjectival treatment in the verb. Cur¬ 
rent Hindustani has therefore fallen in line with the 
speech-habits of three-quarters of India. Even those who 
have some agreement in their speeches with literary 
Hindustani, viz., speakers of Panjabi, Lahndi, Sindhi, 
Rajasthani, Gujarati and Marathi,-"“habitually follow 
Current Spoken Hindustani in talking that language, 
ignoring its complications, unless they have taken pains 
to acquire literary Hindustani (Hindi or Urdu).' The 
Dakni form of Hindustani as current in the Nizam’s 
Dominion and other places in the Deccan (as we learn from 
Dr. Mohiuddin Qadri’s book Hindustani Plicmetics, referred 
to previously) has leanings towards Ourrent Hindustani, 
in that it ignores the passive treatment of the transitive 
verb past, making it active, hs in Current Hindustani. 

An English ship’s officer writes a practical book on 
Hindustani as used by Indian Sailors, and he takes note 
of this Current Hindustani, mentioning in his grammar 
the complexities of literary Hindustani (Hindi and Urdu), 
but using in his dialogues only the Simple forms of this 
language of the “ uneducated ” classes. (N. Harrison, 
A Manual of Lmcari Hindustani, Third Edition, London, 
1911). This Current Hindustani, it must be said, is not 
confined to the “ uneducated classes ” alone; all people 
who do not belong to Western U.P. in particular and to 
U.P.> Punjab and Central India towns in general, as a 
matter of fact habitually speak Current Hindustani. A 
Bengali or a Maharashtri, howsoever educated be may be, 
will use Current .Hindustani as a matter of course, unless 
he has learnt Literary Hindi or Urdu. 


Tliis Current Hindustani—it can be called Bazdr 
HifidUstdnl, Chdlu Hindis hdk-bhdshd Hindi, Jan-bhdshd 
Hindi, A/tn Hinddstdnl, Bdl-chal-kd, Hindustani, or as a 
pupil of minCt a i\l.usaiu3an of liigb, social and cultural 
standing from Delhi, Mr. M. Hamidullah, himself an 
enthusiast for this Current Hindustani as the proper 
Lingua Franca for India, has named it, Basic Hindu 
stani is the die/acfo National Speech of India, the Basli- 
fra Bhdsha ot Qatiml 7tab&n in its own right. In the 
matter of Vocabulary, Current Hindustani {Chain Hindi 
would be a good name for it) retains the Perso-Arabic 
element naturalised in the language, but borrows freely 
from Sanskrit, and whenever there is need, from English, 
riie sort of Hindustani that is used in our Hindustani 
talkies, prepared in the studios in Born bay, Calcutta and 
elsewhere, addressing as they must do to both Hindu and 
Mohamrnadan audiences, show genially this eclectic 
character in the words employed. 

In a paper to the last All-India Hindi Literary 
(.lOnference held at Indore, I put in a plea for this Current 
Hindustani, that it be given some recognition in public 
life. Those who can do so, by all means they should use 
Literary Hindustani (Hindi or Urdu), as they are doing 
at present. But all those who- cannot, let them use 
Current Hindustani, which they know and which they 
have been using in the streets, in the shops, in the bazars. 
In other words, as a student of language and a lover of 
Hindustani (Hindi), I would urge giving oflQcial recogni¬ 
tion to the simplified Hindustani that is already there as 
the great popular language of India. In Calcutta we 
have been thinking of this; and whenever I have discussed 
the case for Current or Popular Hindustani, people have 
agreed that it should be given its proper place in the 
national life of India. Let this be therefore recognised 
as the Ohala Bhaska, the Am-Zaban of India, as a 
younger sister of the more elaborate Bashtra BTiaslia or 
Qaumt Zaban which is Hindi and Urdu. The Hindi and 
Urdu streams have their common confluence in the spoken 
Hindustani of the people; and the Hindi and Urdu 
controversy will be solved only through this. 


The grammar of Current Hindustani requires to be 
regulated, and this should be done on the basis of the 
absolute minima of grammatical forms employed in 
Current Hindustani. The usage of the whole of India 
should be considered in this connection. An attempt to 
regulate or formulate a grammar for this ' Am Hindustani 
or Chain Hindi, was made by me in ray Hindi paper .to the 
Indore Conference. Herein the co-operation of literary 
men and linguisticians of different parts of India is 
needed. The grammar of this Current Hindustani will 
be on the basis of Hindi-Urdu; the characters eraployed 
in writing it will be Devanagari (the reformed one, 
preferably), Perso-Arabio, or Roman, according to the 
option of the writer. We would not then feel a shame to 
say in a public meeting, ham kal ay a, ham-ldg kal ay a, 
wo Tott khaya, wo that khaya, ap-log kab jaega, apna 
hiswas-ka mutabik calo aur-log-ka biswas pav hath man 
lagdo, m we are not ashamed to say in private conversa¬ 
tion V instead of the literary and correct expressions mat 
kal aya, ham or ham-log kal ayn, xis-nl roU khai, us-nS 
hhat khaya, ap-log kab joohg^, apns biswas-ks mutabik calo 
auro-ki biswas par hath mat lagaO). 

Herein, I believe, those who are occupied in the 
study of Indo-Aryan linguistically can be of some help to 
the country at large, in rehabilitating iis de facto common 
language Current Hindustani or Chain Hindi. 

. Linguistics in relation to Indian languages has a 
great future ; and when the other Indian Universities fall 
in Hue with that of Calcutta (where four vernaculars— 
Bengali, Assamese, Hindi and Urdu - have already been 
given the status of languages for instruction and exami¬ 
nation, with text-books in these languages, for the 
Matriculation, with the ideal of gradually making the 
vernaculars replace English in the college classes too), 
Indian Linguistics and Indian Philology are bound to 
become two of the major scientific and cultural studies in 
our country, going hand in hand with the teaching of the 
mother-tongue and its literature, as well as with higher 
research. 



